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year. 


“It has been our experience that 
flowering shrubs and deciduous trees 
planted late in the autumn have given 
very satisfactory results the following 


We have a list containing a great 
many varieties of strong well-zrown 
flowering shrubs in a number of sizes, 
and we are in a position to give prompt 
shipment for immediate planting.” 





The 


Catalog 
Free 


Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 
Rockland 26 





———, 





zs Cherry Hill 


Quality 


ORNAMENTAL SHADE ‘TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES, 
EVERGREENS, grown especially for 
our rugged New England climate, will 


produce wonderful results if planted this 
fall. 


Our CATALOG will describe the 
above as well as our Choice PEONIES, 
IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN 
PERENNIALS. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Catalog Not open Sundays 









































Now Is the Time to Plant 


EVERGREENS 


Visit Nursery at East Boxford and Select Specimens 















HARDY 






Telephone, Salem 820 





The Rare and Beautiful 
Carolina Hemlock 


Write HARLAN P. KELSEY 


AMERICAN PLANTS 
Owner Boxford-Highlands Nursery 


Professur Sargent, of 
Arnold Arboretum says: 
“Carolina: Hemlock is 
one of the handsomest 
of all cone-bearing trees 
that can be grown..in 
this part of the coun- 


” 


try. 







SALEM, MASS. 

















WYMAN’S 
framing ghark Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Plah NOW to Plant 
this Fall 
(Particularly EVERGREENS)!) 


Fall plariting gains you a 
“flying start” to fresh, vig- 
orous, beautiful growth in 
the Spring.” And, by select- 
ing Wyman’s Framingham 
Nursery Stock, you gain final 
assurance that what you plant 
© is the best that money can buy. 
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- THE TALK OF THE DAY 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety is to co-operate with the Philadel- 
phia Florists’ Club in establishing an 
annual spring flower show, the first 
one to be held probably in 1925. The 
Society has made the following nomi- 
nations: President, James Boyd; vice- 
presidents, C. Hartman Kuhn and 
C. F. C. Stout; executive committee, 
Miss E. L. Lee, Mrs. H. Lloyd, W. 
Hinckle Smith, J. Otto Thirlow, and 
J. C. Wister. 





The public park system of Roches- 
te, N. Y., already among the finest 
in the country, is to be greatly ex- 
tended as a result of a gift of land just 
announced. The gift is made by Dr. 
Henry S. Durand and George East- 
man, and is on the lakeside, adjoining 
the present Durand-Eastman Park. It 
is thickly wooded, and is the last piece 
of property now available on the 
eastern side of the city for park pur- 
poses. The donors have expressed the 
hope that the city will now complete 
the chain of lakes which was planned 
some years ago. 





The American Pomological Society 
has awarded the Wilder silver medal 
to the Experimental Farm at Ottawa, 
tepresented by W. T. Macoun, for the 
Lobo Apple, which originated at the 
Experimental Farm. This medal is 
the highest award of the society, and 
given only for fruits of outstanding 
merit. Mr. Macoun has just returned 
from a meeting of this society, which 
is the oldest in America, and to which 
new fruits are submitted for awards. 

The Lobo is an Apple similar to the 
McIntosh, but is ready for use about 
a month earlier, thus lengthening the 
season of Apples of McIntosh appear- 
ance and flavor. It has proved very 
promising not only in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, but in the State 
of New Jersey, where it has been fruit- 
mg for several years. The medal for 
the Lobo Apple makes the sixth 






Wilder silver medal which the Experi- 
mental Farm has received from the 
American Pomological Society through 
Mr. Macoun for new fruits. 





At the St. Louis Flower Show, held 
in the Armory, November 14-18, the 
Henry Shaw gold medal for the intro- 
duction of the best new flowering 
plant not previously exhibited in com- 
petition, was awarded to J. H. Hill, of 
Richmond, Ind., for the new red Rose, 
Sensation. The silver medal given by 
the Society of American Florists was 
awarded to G. H. Pring, for the crea- 
tion of a new pink Waterlily, 
Nymphaea “General Pershing.” In 
the show was a colléction of Orchids 
gathered by representatives of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden on a recent 
expedition to Colombia, as well as 
many rare Cypripediums from the col- 
lection of the late B. S. Brown. 





A special course in scientific flori- 
culture is to be given at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, begin- 
ning January 2, 1924, and continuing 


through a period of ten weeks. The 
course has been arranged in co-opera- 
tion with the Gardeners and Florists’ 
Club of Boston, members of which 
have assisted in arranging the pro- 
gram. The number of students will 
be limited to fifteen, and no entrance 
examinations will be required, but it is. 
expected that each student will have 
had some practical experience in flori- 
cultural work. Those who complete 
the entire course with credit will re- 
ceive the Winter School Certificate 
from the College. The entire expense 
will run from $110 to $130. These 
winter courses for the study of prac- 
tical floriculture have been given for 
several years; with much success. 





There is some confusion in the pop- 
ular mind when florists advertise 
Christmas Heather at this season. The 
fact is that the plants sold as 
Heather are really Ericas, and quite 
distinct in character, although closely 
related to the true Heather or 
Calluna. If these Ericas were called 
Heaths,. they would be _ properly 
named. There is only one species of 
Heather, although there are several 
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varieties. On the other hand, there 
are many kinds of Heaths. Most of 
those sold in the stores come from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and are very 
satisfactory house plants. In southern 
Africa, they grow wild in great quan- 
tities, and have a wide area. They are 
evergreen, with needle-like leaves, and 
bear large numbers of small pink, 
white, or yellow bell-shaped blossoms. 
Comparatively few of the many kinds 
seen in South Africa are cultivated in 
the stores. 

They have become particularly pop- 
ular since the disappearance of 
Azaleas, great quantities of which 
were formerly sold, both at Christmas 
and Easter time, but are now scarce, 
owing to the edict of the Federal Hor- 
ticultural Board, which makes their 
importation from Holland and Bel- 
gium impossible. 

One advantage of the Ericas is the 
fact that they have a long season of 
bloom, and small plants look well on 
a dining table. When taken into 
homes, they sometimes lose their flow- 
ers quickly because of the heat and 
dryness of the atmosphere. If they 
are kept near the window or in rather 
cool rooms, and given an abundance 
of water, there will be less difficulty of 
this kind. Plants which can be given 
the proper care can be carried along 
for several years, being repotted in 
June. 





When grown at its best, the Chrys- 
anthemum is essentially a plant for the 
careful and painstaking gardener. 
Many will survive the vicissitudes of 
the amateur’s hardy garden, but the 
yesults are far from the best. “Chrys- 
anthemums for the Home,” is the title 
of a new bulletin just issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as Farmers’ Bulletin 1311, which 
describes the cultural methods that 
represent the better practice for the 
amateur. The bulletin treats in a 
simple manner the preparation of the 
soil, summer pruning or stopping, fer- 
tilizing, staking, disbudding, shelters, 
propagation, varieties, and types of 
bloom. The bulletin says that the 
home gardener in general will find the 
pmall-flowered or pompon varieties 
more suited to his purpose and easier 
of culture than the large commercial 
type. The beginner may secure his 
start by ordering from a nursery such 
varieties as he desires, in which case 
‘they are commonly small-pot-grown 
plants which have been raised, from 
cuttings. Or he may secure shoots 
from a neighbor gardener in the spring 
after the natural growth has started. 


WINDOW 


BOXES IN © 


WINTER 





Outside window boxes and porch 
boxes which are empty in winter are 
not doing their full duty. These 
boxes can be made decorative all the 
winter through by means of ever- 
greens and berried shrubs. Some of 
the florists and nurserymen are selling 
little evergreens especially for this 
purpose, and they are being used to an 
increasing extent in the cities. They 
are planted close together in boxes or 
in tubs, set at the house entrance. 

Small Pines are particularly at- 
tractive, and are probably the best for 
porches. Both their symmetry and 
their color give these plants unusual 
charm. Tall, slender Junipers may be 
better for a narrow, recessed entrance, 
however, but are not so good for win- 
dow boxes as Pines or Arbor Vitae. 





(Courtesy of Little Tree Farms.) 
WINDOW BOX PLANTED WITH ARBOR VITAE. 


Arbor Vitae is very inexpensive and 
makes a good screen for city windows, 
as well as adding an attractive spot of 
color. 

Dwellers in suburban towns, and in 
country homes, and for that matter, 
all persons who have automobiles, can 
drive out into the country and gather 
armfuls of evergreen branches, Pine, 
Spruce or Hemlock. They will have 
no roots, of course, but if pressed into 
the earth in the boxes so that the wind 
cannot blow them away, they will keep 
green and fresh looking for most of 
the winter. 

If a few branches of Winterberry or 


Barberry can be interspersed with the 
evergreens, they will add a warm and 
pleasant note. In some sections Bay. 
berries can be obtained readily. They, 
too, are excellent for window boxes 
and have the added advantage of ap. 
pealing to the birds. It is not un. 
usual in a hard winter for various 
birds to make regular visits to window 
boxes where Bayberries are used, 
feasting sometimes even when men- 
bers of the family are watching them 
from inside the glass. 





HARDINESS OF WESTERN 
BULBS 





For the spring garden in the eastern 
States the little bulbs from the Pacific 
Coast and the Rockies may in time 


rival Scilla and Snowdrop. Perhaps 
we cannot have many of the small 
western bulbs, because they will not 
survive our summers, winters, or sol 
conditions, but Calochortus elegans, 
from the Glacier National Park, i 
perfectly hardy in Lexington, Mass, 
and grows very readily. How the 
Calochorti from the Sierras will with 
stand a new home, where winter frost 
is deep, we have yet to discovét 
Brodiaea, in most species, may be like 
Milla, Triteleia, Ixia, and other little 
bulbs, severely punished by the lon 
period of wet and cold. 

These are the two great groups of 
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American bulbs, and probably but few 
species will be as easy to grow out- 
doors as Muscari, north of New York 


City, at least. Some of these are 
being advertised even by eastern deal- 
ers, SO we may give them a trial. 

The other common western bulbs 
are perfectly hardy. Camassia is just 
an over-tall Scilla, in cream and white 
as well as blue. Adders-tongues 
(Erythronium) in bewildering array 
are as easy to grow as our native 
species, and more showy for garden 
uses. This is also true of the western 
Trilliums, with size and vigor of our 
T. grandiflorum, and in several bright 
colors. 

So far as they can be obtained from 
dealers, these groups are all well repre- 
sented in a recent planting in the beds 
of the Lily group in the Botanic Gar- 
den this fall, to see what the spring 
will offer. The two big and doubtful 
groups, Brodiaca and Calochortus, are 
planted in triplicate—in the open bor- 
der covered with leaves; in the cool 
rockery, where they will freeze but a 
month or so; and potted and plunged 
in frames, treated as tender bulbs. 

Surely there will be some flowers 
next May, and after several years of 
observation we may discover whether 
these strangers are still homesick for 
milder winters. 


—STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 





THE LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE 





Beautiful is the present custom of 
using the living tree for Christmas. 
For if there is any tree with which 
we can have the joy of association it 
is the tree around which the family 


gathers at Christmas—be it Fir, 
Spruce or Hemlock. 
In some towns the community 


Christmas tree can be planted, so that 
the children will always feel that that 
particular tree is the Christmas tree 
of their town, the tree around 
which they sing their carols on 
Christmas Eve, and where the bright 
illumination comes. As they grow up 
they will tell their children how it was 
once a little Christmas tree, and how, 
year after year, they had watched it, 
till it had finally become one of the 
large trees of the town. So let us use 
a living tree at Christmas; if in our 
homes, then let us later plant it out, 
that we may not see this emblem of 
our merry Christmas tossed into an 
ash barrel or blocking some alley. 
—M. R. CASE. 

Hillcrest Gardens, 

Weston, Mass. 


WINTER PROTECTION 
OF EVERGREENS 


Broad leafed evergreens, and espe- 
cially ‘Rhododendrons, would go 
through the average winter without 
having the buds harmed were it not 
for the warm days which come in Feb- 
ruary and March. A week at that sea- 
son when the temperature runs high 
forces the expansion of the buds, 
which are unable to resist the ex- 
tremely cold weather which almost in- 
variably follows. 

The swelling of the buds is more 
likely to take place when the plants 


grass coming close up to the plants. 
This plan occasionally gives satisfac- 
tory results, but is not to be recom- 
mended as a rule. If leaves are used 
under the Rhododendrons and the 
ground is given a heavy soaking with 
water, either naturally or artificially, 
before it freezes, the plants will be 
in the best condition to go through 
the winter months. 

It is a particularly good plan to 
place a few pieces of dead branches 
close around the plants before applying 











EVERGREENS PROTECTED WITH BOARDS. 


are exposed to the sunlight in the 
middle of the day. It is the part of 
wisdom, therefore, to have Rhododen- 
drons planted where some kind of pro- 
tection, like trees or buildings, pre- 
vents the direct sunlight from reach- 
ing them in late winter. If such pro- 
tection does not exist, board frames 
may be erected to serve instead. In 
many gardens boards are set up in 
V-shaped fashion, so that they serve 
the double purpose of cutting off the 
sunlight and protecting the plants 
from high winds. 

Rhododendrons should be _ heavily 
mulched with leaves in the autumn. 
No other protection is needed around 
the roots. As a matter of fact, a 
Rhododendron bed should be covered 
with leaves all the year round, for the 
roots run near the surface. A protec- 
tion of leaves keeps the soil moist and 
cool, and as the leaves decay they pro- 
vide the best form of fertilizer. 

On some estates Rhododendrons are 
found growing in sod land, with the 


the mulch. The branches elevate the 
leaves enough to allow some ventila- 
tion and prevent their making an im- 
pervious mat over the ground. 

This same plan of using boards set 
up to form a V-shaped wind break 
can be used successfully with all ten- 
der evergreens. It is to be recom- 
mended especially for young spruces 
which have been planted out in rather 
exposed situations. 





THE EUROPEAN PRIVET 





It is rather curious that the common 
European Privet, Ligustrum vulgare, 
has been neglected almost wholly in 
recent years for Privets of Eastern 
Asia which are much less valuable in 
this climate. The shining black fruits 
of the European Privet are borne in 
compact clusters which stand well up 
on the ends of the branches above the 
dark green, lustrous leaves and remain 
until the winter is well advanced. 
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BULLETINS AVAILABLE 





A limited number of copies of sev- 
eral of the Bulletins recently pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society remain undistributed, and 
may be obtained as long as they last 
by applying to the Secretary. The 


subjects are as follows: 


Acacias, by E. H. Wilson and Thomas 
Roland. 

Wild Flower Preservation. 

Literature of the Rose. 

A Plea for the Exotic, by Albert C. 
Burrage. 

Kurume Azaleas. 

Winter Flowering Begonias. 

The Arrangement of Flowers in Pub- 
lic Exhibitions, by Thomas Allen. 

Wild Flower Literature. 





“STANDARDIZED PLANT 
NAMES” 


It is no exaggeration to Say that 
this book is one of the year’s most 
important additions to horticultural lit- 
erature. It is a book upon which some 
of the ablest minds in the horticultural 
world have been concentrating for five 
years. Its price covers only the ex- 
penses for mechanical work, paper and 
postage. Its actual cost in labor, time, 
and research is a donation on the part 
of the sub-committee which has had 
the work in charge. This committee 
consists of Frederick Law !Olmsted 
of Boston, Frederick V. Coville of 
Washington, D.C., and Harlan P. 
Kelsey of Salem, Mass. The full com- 
mittee under whose authority the book 
is published includes representatives 
of all the national horticultural organ- 
izations, with J. H. McFarland of 
Harrisburg, Pa., as chairman, and 
Mr. Kelsey as secretary. 

At first glance the book may appear 
to be merely a working mahual for 
those who are preparing printers’ 
copy. A closer examination, however, 
reveals the fact that it is in méality an 
invaluable guide and sign post for 
every man or woman, commercial 
grower, professional gardener, land- 





scape architect, teacher, librarian, edi- 
tor, druggist, florist, botanist, and 
amateur. It undertakes to straighten 
out the multitudinous complexities of 
nomenclature, spelling, and capital- 
ization, as well as indicating the most 
appropriate common name—and even 
inventing common names—for plants 
which in the past have been known 
only by difficult botanical appella- 
tions. 





What is even more important is the 
fact that the book goes far towards 
clearing up the problems which have 
arisen from the use of certain common 
names for several different varieties, 
especially in such large classes as those 
of the Peony, the Dahlia, the Gladi- 
olus, and the Iris. In the future no 
two or more Roses will bear the same 
names. If there are ten different Gladi- 
oli which have had the same names, 
only one of them will bear this name 
in the future. New names will have 
to be found for the others. This holds 
good throughout the list. 

It is expected that all of the cata- 
logue makers, as well as the publish- 
ers, will adopt the rulings of this book. 
Gradually there will be a clarification 
of other difficulties which have both- 
ered both commercial growers and 
amateurs. In the past the common 
Virginia Creeper has been catalogued 
as Ampelopsis quinquefolia, A. virgin- 
ica, Parthenocissus quinquefolia, P. 
virginica, Vitis hederacea, and Psedera 
quinquefolia, while as common names 
for the same plant we have Woodbine, 
American Woodbine, Virginia Creeper, 
American Ivy, Common Virginia 
Creeper, Virginian Creeper, Wild 
Woodbine, and Five-fingered Ivy. 

Is it any wonder that there has 
been confusion all through the horti- 
cultural world, with such variations to 
be dealt with? From now on, Am- 
pelopsis quinquefolia or Virginia 
Creeper will be the name used by all 
who follow the nomenclature of this 
book. 

According to Van Wijk’s Dictionary 
of Plant Names, there are 15 different 
names in England for the common 
European white Water Lily. 





As far as possible the committee 
has adopted the practice of calling 
horticultural hybrids by non-Latin- 
ized names, as, for example, Rhex 
Cherry, rather than Prunus cerasus 
rhexi. One excellent example of the 
manner in which plant names has 
been simplified for the amateur is seen 
in the committee’s dealings with a cer- 


tain fern, which in the past has beep 
called Nephrolepis exaltata bostoniep. 
sis elegantissima compacta cristata 
but for which the simple name of 
Cockatoo Boston Fern is decided 
upon. 


The committee has made a drastic 
move in abolishing hyphens to a large 


extent. In the future it will be 
Pineapple, and not — Pine-apple: 
Bellflower, and not _ Bell-flower, 


Larkspur, and not Lark-spur. 

Possessives have been dropped. 
From now on the reading will be Wier 
Maple, not Wier’s Maple; Brown; 
Lily, not Brown’s Lily or Brown Lily. 
This rule had already been adopted by 
the American Pomological Society, 
and seems reasonable. 

Consolidation which makes certain 
names self-explanatory has _ been 
adopted, particularly in the case of 
such plants as bear the name of Lily 
although not really Lilies at all. In 
this way the Day Lily of the past now 
becomes Daylily, Amazon Lily be 
comes Amazonlily, etc. 





Another important ruling comes in 
the matter of capitalization. Specific 
names are not to be capitalized, even 
though they are the names of per 
sons; thus the botanical name o 
Hall’s Crab will be written Malus 
halliana. We understand that this is 
Ohne point, however, where the Arnold 
Arboretum declines to follow the 
committee, insisting that specific 
names derived from the names of per- 
sons shall be capitalized. In certain 
genera, notably Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrons, the Arnold Arboretum also 
differs from the committee’s usage, 
which fact is taken notice of in the 
book, the abbreviation “Ar.” being 
used where such exceptions occur. 

One other point remains to be met- 
tioned. The committees has decided 
that the “ii” of specific names shall 
be changed to the single “i.” This 
practice has been followed for some 
time by many horticulturists. 

An examination of the book wil 
show that the use of bold faced type, 
italics, and small capitals make it very 
easy for even the amateur to undet- 
stand the changes and the forms 
agreed upon. 

This book may be obtained from 
the American Joint Committee on Hor- 
cultural Nomenclature, Salem, Mass. 
the Mt. Pleasant Press at Harrisburé, 
Pa., or from the office of Horticulture, 
eee Hall, Boston. The 
price is $5.00, with a special price o 
$6.50 for copies in flexible covers and 
printed on thin paper. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 





It is not true that the Christmas 
Rose, Helleborus niger, can be de- 
pended upon to flower at Christmas 
time in all parts of the country. Nev- 
ertheless it often blooms while there 
is snow on the ground, and occasion- 
ally blossoms unexpectedly early. 
Mary Earl Hardy, who lives in Mich- 
igan, relates in the American Botanist 
that she has found flowers in full 
bloom on the 25th of December. 
They were nestling among the thick 
evergreen leaves of the plants, and 
the drifted leaves of deciduous trees 
growing near by. The temperature 
was only a little over zero, and after 
the flowers had been picked they 
were dropped into a pan of cold 
water, as some of the stems were stiff 
from frost. Kept in a cool room, the 
blossoms retained their loveliness for 
two weeks. 

In spite of its common name, this 
plant is not a Rose at all, but belongs 
to the Buttercup family. It is a native 
of Europe, and is represented by 


many varieties, most of which are 
mountain climbers, having their homes 
in the rugged and wooded defiles of 
the southern Alps and Apennines. Its 








blossoms are waxy white, lightly 
flushed here and there with the faint- 
est touch of pink. The real petals are 
exceedingly small. What are com- 
monly called the petals are five waxen 
sepals, which give the blossoms a 
breadth of two to five inches when 
spread. When not expanded, they 
have the shape of little cups. The 
botanical name of the plant is de- 
rived from the fact that the root is 
back. 

Although the Christmas Rose will 
:row out of doors in New England, 
; best in the latitude of Phila- 
where, if given slightly pro- 
tected locations, blossoms will come 
very early in the spring, making a 
charming picture. In the north, plants 
are sometimes grown in cold frames, 
flowering in mid-winter. By digging 
up plants in the autumn and putting 
them into large pots, they can be made 
to bloom at almost any time during 
the season. 

The Christmas Rose likes a garden 
soil which is not too heavy, but will 
endure considerable old manure. Par- 
tial shade is to be preferred. The 
plants do not like to be disturbed, and 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE IN BLOOM. 


when once established should be al- 
lowed to remain for years. If they 
must be divided, let the work be done 
in the autumn. 





TWO FRUITING TREES 





If it were not for the fact that the 
fruits of the Mountain Ashes are al- 
most invariably eaten by the birds 
early in the season, these trees would 
be among the most valuable for early 
winter decoration. Sorbus americana 
and its variety decora are often among 
the handsomest objects in the Arnold 
Arboretum in the autumn. These 
Mountain Ashes carry great clusters 
of small bright orange-red fruits, 
which become semi-pendent by their 
weight. Perhaps the Mountain Ash 
is not well adapted to small gardens, 
but it might well be planted more free- 
ly on large estates. 

What has-been said about the Moun- 
tain Ashes applies almost equally well 
to the Sassafras. The fruit, which is 
a bright blue berry surrounded at the 
base by a thick scarlet calyx and 
raised on a long, bright red stalk, is 
exceedingly ornamental, but the birds 
give us but little time to enjoy it for 
they seek it eagerly as soon as it 
opens. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 




















I have been very much interested 
to note that one of the principal 
prizes to be awarded at the Spring 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society will be for the best 
rock garden covering 50 square feet of 
space. The first prize will be the Ap- 
pleton gold medal and $100; the sec- 
ond prize, the Society’s silver medal 
and $60. 

If I am not mistaken, this is the 
first time a rock garden has had a 
place in the schedule, and its presence 
this year indicates the great amount 
of interest in rock gardens which is 
now being manifested everywhere. 
For a long time there has been a feel- 
ing, apparently, that rock gardens to 
be successful must be done in an am- 
bitious way, and that good examples 
can be found only on large estates. 

As a matter of fact, there is hardly a 
garden of any size to which some kind 
of rock garden cannot be added suc- 
cessfully. I must admit, though, that 
some of the so-called rock gardens to 
be found on private places are really 
a parody on the name. All too often 
they consist merely of rocks heaped 
up in a pile, with a few ferns and other 
plants thrust into the interstices. 

The properly made rock garden is 
entirely different. No great elevation 
is necessary, and at the best should be 
gradual, with an abundance of open 
spaces in which the plants can find a 


foothold. If it is possible to have the 
rock construction facing the north, 
the chances of success are increased, 
and the more tender plants will go 
through the winter best in sections 
where there is a blanket of snow for 
four months. 

In a lecture some years ago, Mrs. 
L. S. Chandler, of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
declared that our climate is far better 
than that of England for all the gray 
and woolly Alpine plants. This is in- 
teresting, because as a rule we seem 
to think of rock gardens as being espe- 
cially at home under English condi- 
tions. Perhaps the real reason for 
this impression is that rock gardens 
have received more attention there 
than here. 

It is true, of course, that a remark- 
able degree of enthusiasm can be 
aroused for almost any class of plants, 
but I have found that garden makers 
who become ardent collectors of Al- 
pines seem to get an unusual amount 
of pleasure and satisfaction from their 
hobby. 

There is one advantage in a rock 
garden. It offers some sort of appeal 
from early spring until late autumn. I 
remember Mrs. Chandler’s making the 
assertion that when a rock garden has 
once been prepared, it can be kept up 
by a woman, even if she is not very 
strong. Mrs. Chandler pointed out 
that such a garden can be carried on 
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with comparatively little labor or ex. 
pense. Weeding is the principal work, 
and of course that has to be done 
carefully and patiently. Yet, as a rock 
garden is usually sloping or built ona 
bank, it may not be necessary to stoop 
to such an extent as when thinning or 
weeding a hardy border. 


No garden will be a success, though, 
as I have learned from experience, un- 
less it is built carefully enough so that 
there is plenty of earth, with no air 
pockets. It is just as important to 
have the rocks so arranged that the 
soil will not wash away when the 
heavy rains come and uncover the 
roots of the plants. Because the 
plants are smali, no one should assume 
that they are shallow rooted. It is 
said that plants only an inch or two 
high often have roots a yard long. 

Properly built, a rock garden has 
pockets or shelves which slope back- 
ward rather than towards the path 
Then they will hold the rain instead of 
shedding it. Of course, this is more 
or less theoretical. In actual practice 
it is difficult sometimes to find the 
right kind of stones, and to arrange 
them in a manner which will achieve 
the purpose. Still, it is the general 
plan to keep in mind. Let me point 
out also that a common mistake is 
made in having flat stones that over- 
hang a miniature ledgé. Such a pro 
jection may be very small and yet 
serve to keep the rain from reaching 
much of the soil underneath. 





THE IRIS FAIRY 


Fairy is one of the best Irises to use 
for a white effect in the garden. It is 
tall, the flowers reaching as high a 
40 inches under good cultivation, fret 
blooming, and has graceful, drooping 
foliage which keeps in good condition 
until late fall. It deserves a much 
more important place than it has ha¢ 
for no other white variety in general 
cultivation combines as many good 
points. 

The American Iris Society official 
description gives the color as suffused 
white, and catalogues often describe 
as white suffused or bordered with 
blue. There is enough blue about the 
flower to remove it from the putt 
white class when viewed from a dit 
tance of five or ten feet, but the dit 
tant garden effect is pure white. 

The history of Fairy is not certait 
It was found in Mr. Kennicott’s ga 
den in Illinois, and was introduced 
the Peterson Nursery in 1905. Be 
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ex- cause of the lack of positive evidence 
rk, that it originated as a seedling, some 
one Me persons have supposed that it was an 
ock old European variety renamed. Amer- 
na ican Iris Society representatives in 
0p Europe have, however, failed to iden- 
or tify with any Iris there, so that for 
the present it should continue to be 
gh, | credited to Mr. Kennicott. 
un- The flowers open in early mid- 
hat season; a ten-year record kept by Mr. 
air @ Peterson in Chicago shows the aver- 
to M@ age date of the first flower as May 
the 26th. In Philadelphia the earliest 
the Me opening date of which I have record 
the Me is May Sth (1921). Its usefulness as 
the Me a garden flower is well shown 
ime ME by the rating of 8. given by the Iris 
t is Symposium. Although entirely lack- 
two ing in sensational qualities, 10 of the 


g. 22 jurors gave it a rating of 85 or 
has better. Three newer varieties, Kash- 
- mir White, La Neige, and White 
ath. Knight received slightly higher rating, 


d of but while these may excel it in the 
quality of the individual flower, I be- 








“a lieve Fairy is to be preferred for gen- 
the eral garden use. 
inge —JOHN C. WISTER. 
ieve Philadelphia, Pa. 
eral 
yoint 
e is LILIES THAT FLOWER THE 
yver- FIRST SEASON 
pro- 
yet There is no reason for regret if cir- 


hing cumstances have made impossible the 
planting of Lilies this autumn. There 
are several kinds which can be planted 
just as satisfactorily in early spring, 
and which will flower the same year. 
Fortunately the list includes some of 
the best species. The Regal Lily put 


) Ut into the ground in the spring will 
It'S} bloom in July and give just as large 
h a flowers as though planted. 
fret All the Speciosum Lilies can be 
PIN’ RS planted in the spring and will flower 
ition the same season. These Lilies are 
much among the most satisfactory for gen- 
had eral garden planting because of their 
neral long flowering season, their value for 
good cutting and the fact that they do not 
quickly disappear, like Lilium auratum 
ficial HR and some other kinds. Probably the 
fuse variety Melpomene is the most vigor- 
ibe SE ous, and its large crimson flowers are 
with BS highly effective. In England this 
t the ME plant is often grown to advantage in 


putt Pots on the porch. 
The white Speciosum is to be plant- 
ed in smaller numbers, but looks well 
ina mixed border. The so-called or- 
ange Speciosum, L. Henryi, is a very 
Satisfactory Lily, with orange colored 
and will flower the first sea- 

son when planted in the spring. 











TWO GOOD ASIATIC 
VINES 





Among vigorous growing twining 
plants hardy in Massachusetts, two 
species of Akebia are worthy of wider 
recognition. Both are natives of 
northeastern Asia and are remarkable 
as holding their foliage later into the 
autumn than other deciduous-leaved 
vines. One species (A. quinata) is 
moderately well known, but the other 
(A. lobata), which has much larger 
leaves, is rarely seen in New England 
gardens. 

The first named has its leaflets ar- 
ranged digitately in fives at the end 
of a long petiole, whereas A. lobata 


black seeds immersed in a white pulp 
which is sweetish to the taste, edible, 
but not very palatable. 

With their ample cloak of restful 
dark green leaves, these two Asiatic 
vines are worthy of a place on walls, 
pergolas, trellises, and the like. They 
are not subject to disease or insect 
pest of any kind, grow freely in or- 
dinary garden soil, and require very 
little attention. Specimens of both 
species may be seen flourishing on 
the trellis surrounding the shrub col- 
lection in the Arnold Arboretum. 

—E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 





OPEN FRUITS OF AKEBIA QUINATA. 


has only three leaflets which are ar- 
ranged in like manner. The leaves are 
dark green above, pale on the under 
surface and amply produced, forming 
a fine drapery of restful green. The 
foliage falls without any change of 
color in the autumn. 

The flowers are purplish to reddish 
crimson, crowded together in short 
racemes, and are more curious than 
beautiful, although when freely borne 
they are not without attraction. The 
fruit is a large fleshy pod, rather sug- 
gestive of a gigantic pea-pod, light 
purple in color. When ripe it opens 
wide, disclosing a quantity of shining 


THE ROSE GOLDEN EMBLEM 





Golden Emblem has not come into 
general cultivation with a furore, but 
wherever it is being grown it is win- 
ning friends. Apparently it can be 
cultivated successfully under many 
different conditions. It grows very 
well indeed in the West, and is thriv- 
ing in several New England gardens. 
Just how hardy it is, yet remains to 
be demonstrated. Without question it 
is one of the handsomest Roses of the 
type yet introduced. Its color and 
form are excellent, and its fragrance 
is one of its virtues. 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


Asparagus Ferns 


Of course Asparagus plumosus and 
Asparagus Sprengeri are not really 
ferns at all, although so classed in 
common parlance. It would be better 
if. their rightful name were always 
given them. These two species of the 
Asparagus family are very satisfac- 
tory for growing in the living room. 
To be sure, they are not very showy, 
but, on the other hand, they are easy 
to handle, and their delicacy gives a 
pleasing touch to the living room or 
the dining room. A small plant of 
Asparagus plumosus is likely to prove 
more satisfactory on the dining table 
than most of the ferns provided by the 
florists for centerpieces. 

These ferns will go on growing for 
years in comparatively small pots 
without any necessity of changing the 
soil. They require a moderate 
amount of water, and do best in a 
room which is kept rather cool. Prob- 
ably A. plumosus will continue to be 
the most popular, because of its dainty, 
feathery foliage. The variety Spren- 
geri, however, is even more vigorous 
in growth and is especially well adapt- 
ed for use in the window garden. 





The Browallias 


We best know the Browallias as 
bedding plants, or may have seen them 
grown in pots or baskets in green- 
houses, occasionally noting them at 
our exhibitions. These pretty annuals 
are natives of the American continent 
and have been in cultivation a long 
time, for instance B. grandiflora, a 
Peruvian specie, was introduced in 
1829; B. elata, also from Peru, in 
1768, and B. demissa as long ago as 
1735 from Panama. Abroad they have 
always been very popular as conserv- 
atory plants, and they have come into 
increased favor in the United States 
in late years as pot plants, as wezi as 
for basket culture. Blue flowers are 
not at all plentiful in midwinter, and 
well-flowered plants of Browallias 
make very acceptable and satisfactory 
Christmas plants. For bedding pur- 
poses there are but few plants of low 
stature more useful than Browallias. 
Basket plants are today in increased 
favor, and Browallias are delightful 
grown in this way. B. speciosa major 
is the best all round variety; elata is 
pretty but the flowers are much 
smaller. There is a pure white form 
of this variety. Browallias make 


really satisfactory house plants, always 
provided they are carefully watered 
and not grown too warm. 

The average American home is kept 
many degrees too warm for nearly all 
flowering plants. Cyclamen, Begonias, 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Genistas, and 
other plants grown in a greenhouse at 
a minimum of 50 or 55 degrees, with 
proper humidity, and ventilation, can- 
not be expected to remain in good 
condition long in an arid atmosphere 
20 or more degrees higher. The same 
holds true with Browallias. Given a 
room where the night temperature is 
not too high, and where they can get 
some fresh air, they will give as good 
service as any other flowering plant 
which can be named. 

Browallias do not need any shade. 
Give them a window where they will 
get a maximum of light, and apply to 
them a little stimulant, and they will 
thrive. 

B. speciosa major, with large bright 
violet-blue flowers, is the variety best 
worth growing, and the present is a 
good time to secure plants from one 
of the commercial growing establish- 
ments. With careful attention, plants 
will flower the whole winter in the 
house. 

—W. N. CRAIG. 

Weymouth, Mass. 





PRUNING LILACS 





Lilacs are often to be seen with the 
dead flower heads remaining on them 
late in the season. It is a mistake 
not to remove these old flowers be- 
cause they take strength which is 
needed by the plants for making the 
next year’s blooms. The buds of 
Lilacs begin to form early in the sea- 
son for the next year’s blooming pe- 
riod, for which reason pruning of all 
kinds must be done at the close of the 
flowering season, if the next year’s 
crop of buds is not to be removed. 
All the thin, weak wood should be cut 
out, as well as branches which cross 
or rub. 

Suckers, too, must be removed. 
This is particularly important if you 
are growing named varieties that have 
been grafted on common Lilac stock. 
It is much better to have Lilacs on 
their own roots, but grafted plants are 
often sold. 

Lilacs which have grown so tall as 
to be ungainly can be reduced in 
height by cutting them back hard at 
this season. This is drastic treatment, 
of course, and will prevent the appear- 
ance of many flowers the coming sea- 
son. A year later, however, the plants 
will be in better shape than ever. 


GLADIOLI 


New England Gladiolus Society 


A largely attended meeting of the 
New England Gladiolus Society was 
held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Monday afternoon, December 10. Mr, 
Charles Fairbanks, who was to speak 
on “Selling Gladioli,” was unable to 
be present, but Dr. S. Irving Moody, 
of Brockton, gave an interesting talk 
on “The Works and Aims of the 
American Gladiolus Society.” It was 
announced that the following meetings 
are to be held the coming season: 

January 14, Discussion of Seedlings, 
with Mr. A. L. Stephen, Eugene NX, 
Fischer, Clark W. Brown, T. M 
Proctor, and S. E. Spencer as the 
principal speakers. 

February 11, Discussion on Judging 
Gladioli, with W. N. Craig, H. E 





Meader, and F. O. Shepardson a 
speakers. 

March 10, Subject, How to Runa 
Gladiolus Show. Speakers, James 


Wheeler, Thomas Allen, Jelle Roos. 
April 14, Symposium on the Best 
Gladioli. 
In August a pilgrimage is to be held 
with visits to gardens in Sharon, 
Mansfield, and Brockton. 





25 Good Gladioli 


I note an item in a recent issu 
about the “best dozen Gladioli.” That 
is a hard question. Various peopl 
have various tastes, and even prejt 
dices at times. However, there art 
some varieties that are superb. I hav 
been interested in Gladioli for fifteet 
years, and more, and I have seen ani 
grown some fine Gladioli. I cannot 
agree with the man who says that Mn 
Peters is the finest Gladiolus ever put 


out. It is a fine thing, but Louise, an 


even old Yauell’s Favorite shaded i 
this season. Louise was the best ! 
éver saw it. 

Anyway, here is my selection of 2: 
Marie Kunderd, Gold, Peach Ros, 
Paramount, Giant Myrtle, Catherine 
Coleman, Jenny Lind, Obelisque, El 
hart, Fern Kyle, Louise, B. L. Smith 
E. J. Shaylor, Red Fire, Lustre, Er 
quisite, Mary Pickford, Ming Toy, Vit 
ginia Hale, Dr. Bennett, Mona Lisa 
Europa, Purple Glory, Rembrandt. 

All these are splendid for refinemett 
and coloring. If you wish size 
mass of bloom, W. H. Phipps and 
American Beauty may be chosen. 


—B. H. SPENCER 
Longmeadow, Mass. 
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Kills Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbls. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


5 gals. $10 











SPRINGFIELD 


a I Te 


NEW JERSEY 





BERRY BEARING SHRUBS 














FOR FALL EFFECT 


Two of the handsomest of the fall 
berried shrubs, and, unfortunately, two 
that are little used, are: 


Sapphire Berry, Symplocus panicula- 
ta. Described and given a common 
name by Mr. E. H. Wilson in Horticul- 
ture for October 15th. 

Plants 2-3’ high $2.00 each $17.50 per 10 


Christmas Berry, Photinia villosa. 
A tall-growing shrub with shiny leaves 
turning to orange in autumn. The scar- 
let clusters of berries hang on late into 
winter. 

Plants 2-3’ high $1.00 each $7.50 per 10 


Send for HOME LANDSCAPES, describing 
many new and rare plants 


Hicks Nurseries 


WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 
Box E 





























brought to the notice of the public by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, of the Arnold Arboretum, has proved 
to be a wonderful forcing Azalea for early 
Spring bloom in conservatory or greenhouse. 








perts selected what they considered the best six vari- 
eties. We are now offering for sale plants of these 
six varieties, raised from cuttings. 








ment in original pots. Ready for immediate delivery. 
Cash with all orders. 


than 2 sets to any one customer, but we have a limited 
oa of slightly smaller plants of the following 
varieties: 


Telephone: Natick 345 


—_——— 


Kurume Azaleas 


This beautiful Japanese Azalea, recently 


From a collection of over 200 sorts Japanese ex- 


The six varieties referred to are: 


Takasago, pure pink, hose-in-hose 

Azsuma-kagami, deep pink, hose-in-hose 

Kirin, deep rose, shading to silvery rose, 
hose-in-hose 

Kumo-no-uye, pure salmon, single 

— pure carmine, hose-in- 
ose 


Kureno-yuki, pure white, hose-in-hose 
$30.00 per set of one each of the above 
Plants 3 years old, in 5-inch pots, packed for ship- 


NOTE:—We cannot break these sets, nor sell more 


Kirin, deep rose, fading to silvery rose 
Kumo-no-uye, pure salmon 
Kureno-yuki, pure white 

$3.50 each 


$10.00 per set of one each of these three 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


























Please use this 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number 
to file, we will gladly send it on application) 


Name 





Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Impreved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16. So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 











mm Dignified, Exclusive 
ie Profession not overrun 
— with competitors. 

Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 







mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 74-) Newark, New York 





F aeriimenes 














Christmas Wreaths 


for 
Table, Window and Doors 


$1 to $5.00 


Boxes of Loose Sprays of 
Evergreens and Berries 
for Christmas decoration 


$2 to $5.00 
Send for price list 


Eastern Nurseries, Inc. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telephone: Natick 345 




















CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ine. 
Wenham, Mass. 

















Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


———__ 
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IRIS GEO. N. SMITH 


P EO N. T E Ss 167 Cedar Street 
P H. LOX Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Have a Glorious ROCK GARDEN FOR CHRISTMAS 
Aft doll ill b ds of th 

World's Choicest Aipine Plants RED AND GREEN 
Rare 1923 Alpine Seeds tengo he FRIEZE 

d choi t llecti in Britain. 
sold 4 eaet Pater > oy BR 60 yard ball—$.60 
free. Sample packet containing From 1 to 10,000 rolls 
twelve distinct varieties, $1.00. Thir- 
ty varieties, $2.00. BOSTON FLORAL 


Gian Well, Lakenster, agland SUPPLY & SNYDER C0, 
357 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass, 


























GLADIOLUS 
Now is your chance! Have a por- ° ° 
tion of my Noveities. Kirchhoff’s Special Low Prices on 
Violet, Glory of Pembroke, to spare ‘ 
in wholesale lots, at reasonable Planting Stock of 
prices. Am also closing out other GLADIOLUS 
up-to-date varieties, including Mrs. b 
Dr. Norton and Golden Measure, big for December | 
and little. A. M. DOWS 
W. E. KIRCHHOFF, Sr. 2 Merrimack Square, Lowell, Mass, 
Monterey, California 











Choice Orchids PURE STOCK 


HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasse- 
Ontteyan, ots. DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NO SUBSTITUTION 





































en 
, KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR XY 
ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES | |ss8¥rwectavanewes ff 

























YALESVILLE, CONN. 












NEW YORK CITY 


TOTTY’S 
4 East 53d- Street 


Introducers of 
FioraL NOVELTIES 












Varieties Cultivator for Gardeners, 
*"Jond for benutl ul “ilustrated ie oan tan 
peeny booklet. Nurserymen &Lawnwork #/) — 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS American Farm Machine Co. 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 2584 University Ave. S.E. m. 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. espolis _Minn. 
a 











DR. W. VAN FLEET (Kunderd) 


Delicate rose pink with soft canary yellow throat 
| Good grower and multiplier 











h 50 per dozen — Small Bulbs, $.15 — Bulblets, $5.00 per 100 | 

en write at once for list of Prize Winning Bulbs \ 

B. M. & M. E. LATHAM - Saunders Gardens - MANSFIELD, MASS. 
ie Peer tte allie ——_—+— =i t 
1! 

fe 





THE BOOK OF THE PEONY t 


THE STANDARD GUIDE FOR PEONY 
GROWERS EVERYWHERE 


Price $6.50 | 


Order from this Office 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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| The BEST GLADIOLUS 
BULBS GROWN 


ROVED conclusively by overwhelming victories at 1923 
American Show. Holders of choicest awards in recent 
* years. Kunderd Gold Medal, Burpee Silver Trophy, 
Garden Magazine Achievement Medal and scores of other 





prizes. Most desirable show favorites and commercial lead- 
ers. A few listings quoted below to show you what oppor- 
tunities are available on early winter orders. 


1 2 1 2 
’ em, TIPSTIMB . 0.6 cc ciccens oa: 2S . Bip Bis. 020000 cece -25 .20 
Ge IL: bap 00.6.0 00.00.0496 -06 .05 Crescent Queen.......... -20 = .15 
NE sw ain't -o'5 0 0:0 65 an ee Se ee ke ick ecsin 20 = .15 
. Crimson Glow........... 10 .08 Byron L. Smith.......... 25 .20 
Gretchen Zang........... ; ae ee eT ae -50 .40 
B. a aes 1.25 1.00 Diener’s American 
mre. 7. C. Poeters.......: -70 .60 eR errr err -70 = .60 
SD OE ee ere -08 .06 Golden Measure.......... -40 .30 
Le Marechal Foch....... ; ma A... Serpe ae -50 .40 
Pink Perfection.......... EE rrr -25 .20 
eS! ara 45 460 Allow TIPtMsy. 2 oi cccccces 10 .08 
i 2 MOOR. sc cccce es Ce Re Aare eer 10 .08 
Joe Coleman............. LO BR MYER .ccccvccscvcvccsece 15 .12 
Mary Pickford........... -10 .08 Salmon Beauty.......... ae 28 
Scarlet Princeps......... oa” Se |. FE nod + 5s o's cee -10 .08 
White Wonder........... 45 .40 


12 at 10 times single price, prepaid 
100 at 7 times dozen price, C. O. D. 


Handsome Christmas packages a specialty 


Any order of $2.50 or more shipped 
on request in Gift Box with card 


Write at once for complete list 


Margaret Breard Hawks 
Elmwood Terrace Gardens 


Bennington, Vermont 


— 
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“t| =~ FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


The Cream of the Dutch Crop 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 
We import the Best Bulbs produced in Holland, and 
they have been awarded many First Prizes at the lead- 
ing Horticultural Exhibitions of the Country. Write 
for our Bulb Catalogue—Mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 



































GLADIOLUS 
1924 Price List of World’s Finest 
Varieties Now Ready and Mailed 
ediately upon Request 
LOUIS G. ROWE’S 
Seabrook Nurseries 
ROOK - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Planting Stock and Bulblets 
a Specialty 









E.PARKER HAWES 
CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Send for Catalogue 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 






































THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fiy, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 

















ES 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
since 1822 


For Forcing Plants in the 
Greenhouse, Use Our 
“PREMIER BRAND” PULVERIZED 
POULTRY MANURE, 

An organic Fertilizer, finely ground, 
all weed seeds destroyed. 
Excellent results are being obtained 
Guaranteed Nitrogen 4.10%, 
equiv. to Ammonia 5% 
PRICE: Per 100 Ibs., $2.50; 

Per Ton, $45.00. 
We have a few odd lots of Narcissus 
Bulbs, which we will sell at very 
reasonable prices to close out the 
stocks. 


Send for Catalogue 














Hebron Heights Gardens 
GLADIOLI 
(Bulbs that Bloom) 


I have a fine stock of the finest Com- 


mercial as well as many new, rare va- 
rieties. Send for new price list, out soon. 


FRANK FRENIER 
Hebronville, Mass. 








MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Blooming Size Bulbs, 1” up te 2%” 
Each Doz. 


Lee M. Foch $.10 $1.00 
Lee Immaculee -10 1.00 
Lily White .10 1.00 
A. Tiplady 10 1.00 
Crimson Glow .10 1.00 
M. S. Burke 25 2.50 


Jewell .35 3.50 
Add 10c extra per doz. for postage 
L. L. Milarch L. B. 63 Copemish, Mich. 




















STAR BRAND ROSES 





Send for our list. 
Tue 6SSuus co. a 7 ta 
Rebert Pyle, Pres. . . hat. Waster, View Pres. 
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Reliable Florists 











Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


Member F. T. D. 


December 15, 1923 


a, 





Bobbink & Atkins 
Ask for Nurserymen 


Catalogue and 
Florists 


RUTHERFORD 
NEW JERSEY 


Visit 
Nursery 























Give a Friend 
A Box of GLADS for Christmas 


20 large bulbs, mixed, in Xmas box, $1.50 
100 large bulbs, mixed, in Xmas box, $5.00 
10 large bulbs of each of 20 named varieties, 
zach variety in separate marked box, packed in 
one large Christmas box, for $16.00. 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS, Sharon, Mass. 
Send for list of 100 Best Glads 


Clearance Rose Sale 
Three-Year-Old 

Own Root and Grafted Stock 

ALL THE POPULAR 
MONTHLY 
BLOOMERS 














BOSTON 
MASS. 


E> 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 


Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














436 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Rits-Carlten Hotel - Vanderbilt Hetel 
Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. 





5 for $2.00 
12 for $4.50 
Postpaid 
R. J. GIBBINS 
Mt. Holly - - New Jersey 


GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c; 
in 2% in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North St., 




















North Weymouth, Mass. 








Make This a Book Christmas 


James Raymond 


Historic Trees of Massachusetts. 
Simmons 

Garden Whimseys. Charlotte Ryder Lomas 

The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King 

Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Duryea. 

Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richardson 
Wright 

House Plants and How to Grow Them. P. T. Barnes 

The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. 
E. C. Hillborn 

Principles of Floriculture. EH. A. White 

Delphiniums and How to Excel with Theni. A. J. 
Macself 

A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred C. Hottes.... 

A Little Book of Annuals. Alfred C. Hottes 

Practical Plant Propagation. Alfred C. Hottes.... 

Principles of Flower Arrangement. EF. A. White.. 

Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Francis King.. 

Planning Your Garden. W. 8. Rogers 

The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. C. H. Stout 

The Backyard Vegetable Garden. EF. Ll. Farrington 

Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward Harding 

The Rose in America. J. Horace McFarland 

My Growing Garden. J. Horace McFarland 

Gardening in California. Sydney B. Mitchell 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 














| 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which or 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HortTicuLTuRE, which is now published twice a month and deals 





with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying a modest fee. 
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THE GIFT THAT LIVES 


A 
Live 
Christmas 
Tree 


Two Feet Tall 


(and over) 


ef te SAG 


$%3 00 q 


ICTURE happy faces in your home! Ev- 
ery child and every ‘‘shut-in’’ wants a 
live Christmas tree for his very own. 

It is as easy to decorate a live tree as a dead 
one and after 
the holidays the 
plant remains 
beautiful. In the 
Spring, plant it 
on the lawn in 
remembrance of 
happy times. 

Drive out to 
Pleasant Street, 


BLUE SPRUCE 


Five 
Each or more 
$8.00 $7.00 ea. 
6.00 5.25 
4.00 3.50 


WHITE SPRUCE 


Five 
Each or more 
2ft. $3,00 $2.50 ea. 
1% ft. 2.50 2.25 
1 ft. 2.00 1.75 


4 ft. 
3 ft. 
2 ft. 


Each tree shipped with its big roots 
in @ ball of native loam, burlap wrapped. 
Carefully crated, delivered free to the 
Express Office at Framingham, Mass. 





Framingham Centre, and select your tree to 
earry home with you. We will pot your pur- 
chases without charge in your own containers 
or in containers bought of us. 

In the Year Book of Little Tree Farms is 
embodied the fruit of twenty years’ experience 
in landscaping and plant growing. It is non- 
technical and yet every essential fact is there 
clearly and concisely stated. 

Part I is a Planting Guide that meets every 
situation of climate, soil, and landscape, fully 
illustrated by photographs. 

Part II is a descriptive catalogue of ever- 
greens, trees, shrubs and vines for the Home 
Grounds and Pleasure Woods. 


Sain afin ali alin alin ails alia-aiie alin ali ols lis alin alin alin Gis Un ain ain ale alle adie aie Gusaiis als alle ole olin Li 
» aie ses : : ke : ye > aie oes 





With mail orders please send remittance and refer ¢o F-12 
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“AMERICA’S 
LEADING NURSERY 


AMERICA 


Send for this Free Book 


Cres frarms 





CATALOGUE” ~ 





Bittle 


AMINGHAM CENTRE - MASSACHUSETTS 
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